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Could "the lordly Niger flowed" and 
"Kauscht stolz der Niger her" be a chance 
congruence? Longfellow himself knew and 
felt that in The Slave's Dream much from 
Freiligrath had crept in, and he openly ad- 
mitted it, as one of his unpublished letters 
shows. He writes on the sixth of January, 
1843, from Cambridge : " We had a very boister- 
ous passage. I was not out of my berth more 
than twelve hours for the first twelve days. 
. . . thus ... I passed fifteen days. 
During this time I wrote seven poems on slav- 
ery. ... A small window in the side of 
the vessel admitted light into my berth; and 
there I lay on my back, and soothed my soul 
with songs. I send some copies. In "The 
Slave's Dream" I have borrowed one or two 
wild animals from your menagery." 

This casual hint establishes Longfellow's at- 
titude in this matter. A borrowing is evident, 
yet seldom can a literal borrowing be proved. 
The American poet was great enough to ac- 
knowledge independently a thought or expres- 
sion that had pleased him and remained fixed 
in his memory. And if he later made use of 
the one or the other, he put an individual stamp 
upon it which states clearly and distinctly: 
Now I am American, now I am Longfellow. 



A. H. Appelmann. 



University of Vermont. 



THE TEXT OF SIR GAWAYNE AND 
THE GREEN KNIGHT 

Syr Gawayne; A Collection of Ancient Ro- 
mance-Poems, by Scottish and English Au- 
thors, relating to that celebrated Knight of 
the Round fable. By Sir Fbedebio Mad- 
den, 1839. [B] 

Sir Gawayne and the Green Knight, E. E. T. 
S., Original Series 4, 1864, revised edition 
1869; reprinted 1893. [M] 

Sir Gawayne and the Green Knight. E. E. T. 
S. 4, fourth edition, revised, 1897 [by I. 
Gollanoz]; reprinted 1905, 1908, 1910. 
[G]— Kevised in 1912. [G s ] 

The number of errata in a text so repeatedly 
and carefully collated with the ms. must of 
necessity be very small. And yet a re-examina- 



tion of the ms. last summer has proved fruit- 
ful, resulting in the correction of a few very 
minor errors, of one curious misreading, and, 
above all, in the discovery of several readings 
where the ms. has been taken to be illegible, 
and which it had been regarded as necessary to 
supply conjecturally. The following are unin- 
dicated disagreements between the ms. and G 2 : 

51 krystes BM, MS, kryste M 2 (revised ed., 
1869), G. (The same contraction is expanded 
by G into -es in 62, 621, 877, 1111.)— 137 on 
pe molde BMG, in pe molde MS. There is a 
trace of some partly erased or faded character 
on the upper left hand corner of the i, but the 
combination is not anything like an o. — 461 
fram G. fr°m MS. This should be expanded 
into from. — 518 waxes G, waxes MS. — 646 ioyej 
G, Ioyes MS.— 663 pus alle BMG, ryally MS. 
The word is a trifle rubbed, but is perfectly 
clear.— 718 So G, fo MS.— 815 pat G, p<> MS. 
—910 joye G, Ioye MS.— 1063 if G, If MS.— 
1230 iwysse G, Iwysse MS.— 1369 lord G, lorde 
MS. Part of the e is rubbed away, but so much 
remains as to make its presence certain. — 1447 
myry BMG, nnyry (or miyry) MS. — 1719 lift 
G, and in fn. lift. As ft and ft are indistin- 
guishable in the MS., this may be ft. The fn. 
is therefore unnecessary. — 1720 mute BM, 
muete G, mute MS. — 2027 vertuuws BM, ver- 
taus G, vertmms MS. (As u and o sometimes 
are similar, the second u may be an o unclosed 
at the top.)— 2523 bokees G, bokes MS. 

The most interesting group of restorations 
of original readings occurs in 1442-45. These 
are the last four lines on fol. 110a (new num- 
ber 114a). The first words in these lines are 
absolutely undecipherable, the ink having been 
almost or quite removed from the whole lower 
left-hand corner of the page. On the opposite 
page, however, in the lower right-hand corner, 
there seem to be a group of random pen 
scratches, fortunately on a space left blank 
because the lines of the poem are not long 
enough to extend clear across the page. The 
connection between the denuded spot on fol. 
110a and these scratchings on fol. 109b is not 
immediately apparent because the ms. has been 
rebound, and to preserve it more effectually, 
the binder introduced a sheet of blank paper 
between every two pages. The undecipherable 
marks, however, are to be connected with the 
damaged spot on the opposite page. And when 
held up to a mirror their significance becomes 
clear. The ms. had at some time become damp, 
so damp, in fact, that the ink was softened in 
this lower inner corner of fol. 110a, and then 
stuck to the opposite page. When the ms., 
meanwhile dried out, was next opened at this 
place, the ink had become so firmly attached to 
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the opposite page that it was almost completely 
pulled off from its original page, leaving little 
or nothing there. The lost words, hitherto con- 
jecturally supplied, and printed in brackets, 
may therefore now be restored with certainty 
from this "offset," as printers call a similar 
phenomenon. 

On fol. 110a lines 1442-5 read : 

. re quen he gronyed penne greued mony 
For . t pe fyrst prast he jiryst to pe erpe 
& . . forth good sped boute spyt more 

. halowed hyghe ful hyge & hay hay cryed 

The lacunae are thus supplied in M and G: 

[And eue]re 
For [pre a]t 
& [sped hym] 
[Ande J)ay] 

The lines, with the readings from the " off- 
set," are: 

[hise ( t) ] gryndre quen he gronyed penne greued mony 
For J>re at be fyrst prast he pryst to pe erpe 
& spede rad forth good sped boute spyt more 
pise oper halowed hyghe ful hyse & hay hay cryed. 

The first word of line 1442, hise(?), is ex- 
tremely uncertain, as part of it is still on the 
original page and part on the opposite, and the 
two parts do not seem to fit together. The 
word rad in 1444 is also not quite so certain 
as the rest. But the other readings are abso- 
lutely certain. 

It seems rather curious that the conjectural 
readings in 1443-44 should agree so closely 
with the restorations. These readings, accord- 
ing to Madden, in his Corrections and Addi- 
tions, were suggested to him by Rev. R. Gar- 
nett. Madden says, " The hiatus may be re- 
stored with certainty." It seems almost as if 
Garnett must have noticed the "offset," and 
read it, except for the fact that he did not 
read line 1445 also, which is as clear as the 
others. (I ought to add that Madden prints 
1445 as "Ande bay" without brackets.) 

There are on other pages several other 
lacunae, of no special importance, however, 
which are legible in similar "offsets," and 
which therefore need no longer be conjecturaily 
restored. 

1433 [>ay]. "b a " is perfectly legible in 
the offset, and "ay" is fairly clear on the 
original page. 

1706 [w]eterly. w is clear in the offset. 
(w is unbracketed in BM, though it is brack- 
eted in M 2 , revised ed. of 1869.) 

1745 reads w 4 chere. BMG have a note to 
"with," saying, "bi, a sec. manu." What is 
here taken for " bi, a sec. manu," is apparently 



written immediately below the w*. As a matter 
of fact, it does look like bi, but, read in a mir- 
ror, it turns out to be part of the word ful, 
from 1706 on the opposite page. 

In 2178-79 the first words are ben[n]e and 
D[e]batande. Here again the offset takes the 
letters n and e out of the realm of conjecture. 

In 2187-88 the first words are He [re] and 
[J>]e. In the offset the whole word here is 
clear, as is also the b. 

In 2329 the word [schaped] is supplied, with 
the fn. "Illegible." Madden had simply left 
a blank space for the word, and Morris had sup- 
plied [sikered], both with the fn. "Illegible." 
Part of the word is clear on the original page, 
and most of the rest may be made out in the 
offset. The word is schapen. G.'s conjecture 
thus turns out to be nearly correct. 

Gollancz deserves great credit for discarding 
some of the old but unnecessary emendations 
(however enticing they may appear) that were 
inherited from Madden and Morris, and for re- 
jecting two in 1912 that he had himself intro- 
duced in 1897. Those which B, M, and some- 
times G 1 had adopted into the text, but which 
G 2 (and sometimes G l ) abandoned, are: 11 
turnes]; 651 fyrst M, fyft MS., G; 1161 
>at]; 1440 [seuered] M, [woned] G»; 1510 
>r] ; 1808 [on] ; 2111 [I] ; 86 Io[l]yfnes G 1 . 
Besides these, B and M had suggested in foot- 
notes twenty-four others, which G has not 
adopted : 334, 440, 558, 893, 988, 1114, 1188, 
1281, 1304, 1355, 1480, 1513, 1572, 1578, 
1671, 1700, 1878, 1962, 1995, 2002, 2018, 
2167, 2422, 2447. 

A rather striking restoration by G occurs in 
1497. The MS. reads: "jif any were so 
vilanows J»at yow de vaye wolde." B and M, 
probably on the basis of denayed in 1493, and 
because devayen is elsewhere unknown in Eng- 
lish, had changed the ms. in 1497 to denaye, 
recording the ms. reading in a footnote. Su- 
perficially, the change seems necessary. G, 
however, restores the ms. because the allitera- 
tion requires it. devaye is unquestionably the 
Anglo-French word deve(y)er, Old French 
deveer (Latin deveto), 'refuse.' The y was 
probably introduced through confusion with 
deniier (Latin denego), because of the prac- 
tical identity of meaning. The past participle 
occurs in the form deveye in the Anglo-French 
Boeve de Haumtone, line 1315. G is therefore 
right in rejecting denaye. 

Textually, all this elimination marks a great 
editorial advancement, for in spite of the one 
hundred and twenty-five emendations that re- 
main, every attempt to read and restore the 
ms. is a gain. 
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In dealing with texts, and especially with 
one-manuscript texts, there is still too much 
editorial inclination to make use of the " direct 
method" whenever an apparently unreadable 
passage is met — namely, to rewrite it into in- 
telligibility. The only alternative is time-con- 
suming and laborious, and is only too likely 
not to be very fruitful. Exhaustive search 
through dictionaries and glossaries, and exten- 
sive reading in works of the period for other 
cases of obscure words, parallel passages, and 
constructions that will throw light on the diffi- 
culties of the text at hand, do not offer an in- 
viting prospect to the ordinary editor. Conse- 
quently our Middle English texts are too full 
of emendations, many of them, it is true, super- 
ficially convincing, many of them on close ob- 
servation and study absolutely unnecessary or 
evidently unsatisfactory, and many others 
doomed as soon as some student points out the 
parallel passages that we need to prove the MS. 
text to be readable and significant. It is per- 
haps too much to hope that all editors will ab- 
stain as rigorously as possible from introducing 
these "editorially re-written" passages into 
their texts, but it is not too much to hope that 
gradually students may add to the small but 
important body of contributions furnishing us 
commentaries on obscure and supposedly un- 
readable passages in Middle English. 

Fortunately the text of Gawayne and the 
Green Knight has been from the beginning in 
the hands of conservative scholars who have 
rarely permitted their mere ingenuity to exer- 
cise itself on the ms. readings. The abandon- 
ment by Gollancz of these old emendations, and 
the very sparing introduction of new ones, is 
extremely commendable, and sets a high mark 
for other scholars to aim at. 

That the scribe of this ms. did make mis- 
takes, however, is abundantly demonstrable. 
Omitting actual lacunae in the ms., where let- 
ters or words have been rubbed away or pulled 
off in the offset, there are over one hundred 
and twenty-five cases of changed or omitted 
words, or of bracketed parts of words or whole 
words in G 2 . Of these rather more than half 
are transparently justifiable. To begin with, 
there are ten clear cases of dittography where 
a whole word is repeated: 95 of of; 182 as as; 
1255 J>at pat; 1712 to to; 1830 J>at ]>at; 1919 
her her; 2137 & &; 2247 >y fcr; 2305 he he; 
2426 with wyth. (Moreover, the number of 
similar errors in the other poems in the same 
ms. is large.) There are three cases consisting 
of the repetition of a syllable at the end of a 
word: 58 werere; 1693 bi forere; 2390 hard- 
ilyly. Cf. with these Cleanness 1460 ferlyle. 



With these undoubtedly should be classed Gaw. 
1962 sellyly. The change of this to selly, sug- 
gested in the BM fns., may consequently be 
justified. There is another case of what 
amounts to the same sort of dittography as in 
werere in 634 verertuej. (A somewhat similar 
error occurs in 219 in noghee. Here the h is 
crossed with the usual abbreviation for final -e, 
then the -e is also written.) 

Another group of scribal slips is to be found 
in 705 clapel; 850 clesly; 930 claplaynej; 
1286 sclulde. In all these the second stroke of 
an h has been carelessly omitted in the writing. 

In another group f has been miswritten for 
f: 282, 384, 718, 1304 fo for fo; in 1583 / for 
f: luflych; in 850 clefly for chefly. In another 
group n occurs instead of m, or vice versa, or 
nn (four vertical strokes instead of three) for 
to. 629 emdeleg; 865 hyn; 1037 nerci; 1810 
tyne; 2240 welcon; 2131 mot; 1447 nnyry; 
1690 nnorsel. (For an interesting parallel see 
Pearl 557, where om is altered to on by the 
scribe, according to Osgood.) 

In another group the nasal contraction has 
been omitted: 432 ru[n]yschly; 774 say[»] 
(though M, G read say[nt] ) ; 1262 a[n]swared; 
1376 gaway[»] ; 1981 ajayfra] ; 2010 lau[>]pe. 

In two cases for seems to have been mis- 
written for fro: 1440, 1863. In one case, 
1389 ho occurs where the context requires he; 
in one case, 1872 he where it requires ho. (MS. 
e is very different from o.) 

In three cases final -ee has been emended to 
-e: 844 eldee; 1565 madee; 2241 truee. But 
in three other cases the -ee has not been 
changed: 1274 trwee; 1378 schyree; 1707 
tornayeej. This seems to be an editorial in- 
consistency. 

In 22 cases one or two letters are omitted by 
the scribe : 203 hawb[e]rgh ; 751 seruy[se] ; 803 
wm[o]ghe; 877 }>a[t]; 883 c[h]efly; 1030 
Hel ; 1069 J>a[t] ; 1092 sow[r]e; 1129 he[r] ; 
1357 a[y]J>er; 1479 sof[t]ly; 1611 [s]cheldes; 
1815 [n]ost; 1825 swere[s] ; 1825 swyftel[y] ; 
1858 mys[t]; 1973 f[e]rk; 2223 [t]o; 2291 
h[Tls; 2296 bihou[e]s; 2337 r[a]ykande; 2461 
gJTJopnyng. 

There are some other errors, unclassifiable, 
but none the less certainly errors : 1799 of for 
if; 2343 uf for if; 686 J>ad for J>at (the fol- 
lowing word begins with d) ; 813 trowoe for 
trowee, trowe; and the misplaced abbreviation 
for er in 124 syluener for sylueren. (Cf. 886 
syhxer-in, and Cleanness 1406 sylueren; and 
especially the similar error in Cleanness 127, 
where the ms. has pouener instead of poueren.) 

There remain over fifty emendations, many 
of which seem to be more or less unacceptable 
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for one reason or another. Some of these fall 
into classes, but many must be discussed in- 
dividually. 

822 quil, ms. quel. If the editor were gov- 
erned by consistency, this change would involve 
normalizing the spellings of the whole ms., a 
process the wisdom of which would certainly 
be questionable. 

825 burne, ms. buurne. The ms. here might 
just as well be left unchanged. 

2205 as, ms. at, is simply a change in the 
direction of making the MS. " readable," though 
perhaps this is a case of scribal error. 

591 ou[J?]er. ms.: ]>e lest lachet ouer loupe 
lemed of golde. On Gawayn's armor we might 
as well have "latchets over, above loops" as 
"latchets or loops." (Some Bupport for the 
change, however, may be found in Pearl 138, 
where oJ>er may be an error for ouer. See Os- 
good, fn.) 

660 [a]i quere, ms. I quere. This may be a 
case of merely the careless omission of one 
letter. But the capital I seems to argue against 
the supposition. 

There are also a very considerable number of 
words inserted by the editors for one reason or 
another, mostly, however, obviously "to make 
the sense smoother." Those which do not seem 
to be vital are: 100 [J>e]; 1413 [&] ; 1580 
[&]; 1639 [hent]; 1648 [on]; 1752 [dygt 
hym]; 1861 [ho]; 2344 [&] ; 2448 [hatg] ; 
2472 [bikennen]; 2506 [in]; perhaps 1936 
\Jpe\ is needed. 

1386 reads: & I haf worthyly J>is woneg 
wythinne. G rewrites this as follows: [J>at] 
I haf worthyly [wonnen] J»is wonej wythinne. 
Evidently he takes Jris to be a demonstrative 
modifying wonej. It may, however, be a for- 
ward referring pronoun signifying the kiss 
which Gawayn, the speaker, delivers in the next 
few lines. The emendation is unnecessary. 

1441 reads, as far as it is to be read with 
certainty : for he watg ... or al)»er grat- 
test. G makes this: For he watg b[este bale- 
ful &] bor atyer grattest. His fn. is: ms. 
b[este &] ; illegible; baleful, conjectural. 

The " illegible " part of this line is extremely 
hard to read. Here, as in several other places, 
the scribe obliterated the word he first wrote 
by rubbing it with his finger while the ink was 
still wet. The " correct " word was then writ- 
ten upon the blot, in a second hand and ink, 
like some other words in 43, 81, and 1214 ; the 
ink is a darker brown than the original (see 
below). There are four letters upon the blot. 
The first might be either b or h. The tails of 
both strokes are gone, but evidently the char- 
acter was not closed at the bottom, and I there- 



fore take it to be h. The last letter when read 
in sunlight is plainly e. The second and third 
are uncertain. The second looks like o, the 
third like g. I take the word therefore to be 
hoge, a common enough spelling in this MS. 
for huge. There is no &; the final e has been 
mistaken for &. The first letter of the next 
word is also doubtful. It may be b or h. The 
second stroke has not so long a tail as is usual 
in h, but on the other hand the character is 
not closed at the bottom, and seems therefore 
likely to be h. The line then reads: for he 
watj hoge, hor alper grattest, perfectly good 
Middle English for ' For he was huge, greatest 
of them all.' 

An old emendation, first introduced by Mad- 
den, is in 427 : J»e f ayre hede fro J>e halce hit 
[felle] to pe evpe. As Napier showed with 
illustrations in Mod. Lang. Quarterly I (1897), 
p. 52, the word hit is a verb meaning 'came, 
fell and struck;' see also Napier, Mod. Lang. 
Notes 17, col. 170, and Kolbing, Eng. Stud. 26, 
402. The conjectural word is therefore super- 
fluous. 

286 reads: Be so bolde in his blod, brayn- 
[-wod] in hys hede. The emendation was sug- 
gested by Matzner, but was not put into the 
text by Morris. At first it seems a good sug- 
gestion, but it turns out to be unnecessary. In 
Gawain Douglas's 2Eneis, cited in the N.E.D. 
s. v. brain, we find the line, " He walxis brayne 
in furour bellicall," the meaning of " brayne " 
quite evidently being 'mad.' Cf. also the 
N.E.D. s. v. brainish : Palsgrave, " Braynisshe, 
hedy, f olisshe, self e wylled ; " Shakspere, Ham- 
let 4, 1, 11; and Drayton, Heroic Ep. Pref., 
" The Worke might in truth be judged Brayn- 
ish." 

A considerable number of emendations in- 
volving the change, omission, or reinterpreta- 
tion of a letter, suggested or introduced by B 
or M, are in G's text. Among those which 
are probably admissible are: 1032 J**, ms. &; 
1124 lede, MS. leude (rime ' gede ') ; 1412 
crowe, ms. crowej; 1588 freke, ms. frekej, 1906 
hym, MS. by; 1909 bra]>, MS. bray; and a group 
in which G reads u where M read n; 1047 
derue; 985 meue; 1157 meue; 1743 wayuej. 

The word wayuej, wayued occurs in the 
poem seven times: 264, 306, 984, 1032, 1743, 
2456, 2459. M printed it wayned everywhere 
except in 306, where he had wayueg. Skeat, 
however, pointed out in Trans, of ihe Philol. 
Socy. 27 (1885-87), p. 365, that the word 
wayne is a ghost-word originating in Steven- 
son's edition of Alexander. The Dublin MS. 
of that poem, however, by spelling the word 
v/ayfej, identifies it with " waff, waif, wauff," 
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in Jamieson. Chaucer has weyven in rime. It 
must be observed, on the other hand, that the 
word occurs twice in Pearl in rime, wayneg 131, 
vayned 249. It surely looks as if we have to 
deal with two words in ME.; see Bradley- 
Stratmann s. v. waiven, and also wceven. 
Wayven, waynen, and weven seem to have been 
thoroughly confused. At any rate, we should 
print wayued in Gaw. 984. 

In 2290 ryuej; M, rynej G, the word, so far 
as the context is concerned, might mean either 
'rive, split,' or 'touch/ going back to ON. 
rlfan or OE. hrinan. But undoubtedly the 
sense 'touch' is better. The green knight 
'strikes at him mightily, but does not touch 
him.' 

One cannot feel quite certain about the 
change in 1315 watj G, w* ms. In 1696 
caste; G, costej ms., the ms. reading is per- 
fectly satisfactory. In 1921 tyruen, and 1514 
teuelyng, G improves by reading u for n M. 

An interesting reading occurs in 956, where 
BMG read the ms. scheder, and M suggested, 
and G adopts schedes. Light on this reading 
is to be found in Pearl 1068, where Morris and 
Osgood read the MS. as anvndeg, and change it 
to an-vnder. s and one kind of r look very 
much alike in this ms., and the ms. in 956 is 
undoubtedly to be interpreted as schedes, an ^ 
in Pearl 1068 as an-vnder. Note, in the fac- 
simile in Osgood, the r of by-fore, 1. 6, and the 
S of loues and of syse, 1. 20. 

438 reads: As non vnhap had hy*» ayled, 
J>ag hedles no we (or ho we). For no we (or 
ho we) B prints ho we, with the fn. he were? 
M prints the text as B, with the fn. he were( ?) 
or nowe(?), but M 2 puts he we [re] into the 
text. I am inclined to believe that the ms. 
should be read no we, i. e., nowe, even though 
the first stroke of the n is a trifle higher than 
is usual in this character, and the second stroke 
runs a trifle lower than usual. 

It remains to speak of the sixteen absolutely 
new emendations which G 1 or G 2 has intro- 
duced. The most striking are as follows : 884 
reads : Sone wats telded vp a tapit on trestes 
ful f ayre. For tapit G substitutes tabil. Other 
instances where tables and trestles are men- 
tioned together are in 1648, Cleanness 832, 
Bdbees Booh p. 311, 1. 389, and p. 326, 1. 822, 
and Sir Degrevant 1381-2. The emendation 
seems convincing. 

881 reads: [A mantle] Alle of ermyn in 
erde, his hode of }>e same. For in erde G sub- 
stitutes enurnde. This seems to be supported 
by 634 and 2027. There, however, and else- 
where where the word enourned occurs, it is 
used of precious stones, jewelry, or figuratively. 



Furthermore, though the phrase in erde does 
not seem to have much force here, it must be 
remembered that elsewhere in the poem the 
same phrase is used in the same colorless fash- 
ion, as a sort of tag for alliterative purposes. 
See 27, 140, 2416, and 1070 vpon grounde, 
486 in londe, 614 in toune, in all of which ' in 
the world ' seems to have a vague meaning not 
especially suitable to the context. The emen- 
dation is a gratuitous " improvement." 

In 1729 bi lag mon ms., bi-lag[gid] mon G, 
the emendation is convincing. See Bradley- 
Stratmann, s. v. Bilaggen, and Way's Promp- 
torium Parvulorum, s. v. Laggyd, p. 283, and 
Be-laggyd, p. 29, and note 5. 

In 992 ms., BMG 1 read kyng. But the per- 
son referred to, the lord of the castle, is not 
regarded as a king in this poem (though he 
may have been in the sources) . The rejection 
of kyng, therefore, seems imperative, and G 2 
substitutes 'lord.' My colleague, Dr. J. E. 
Hulbert, however, suggests knyjt as a far less 
violent change. It is far easier to understand 
how the scribe should write ' kyng ' for ' knyst ' 
than 'kyng' for 'lord.' In Sir Perceval of 
Galles, 83, we find MS. 'kynghte' for 
'knyghte,' and the same error frequently in 
Sir Degrevant. (See Thornton Boms., p. 259.) 
' kynghte ' might readily become the still more 
erroneous form 'kyng.' 

In 683 the change of cauelouns to cauel- 
[aci]ouns appears advisable. The latter read- 
ing is supported by 2275. In 88 lenge ms. has 
been changed to longe, probably an advisable 
change. 

A series of changes in the direction of mak- 
ing the text read more grammatically, or more 
nearly in conformity with the context, is: In 
795 towre ms., Towre[s] G, because in this 
sentence the various other parts of the castle 
are spoken of in the plural. But may there 
not have been only one tower? In 727 schad- 
den ms., schadde G, to make this verb agree 
with the subject water. In 987 wedes ms., 
wede G, the singular is adopted because the 
reference is to the hode of 983. In 1141 mote 
ms., motes G, the plural is adopted because the 
adjective is }»re. In 1836 nay MS., nay[ed] G, 
the preterite is adopted to conform with the 
context. In 734 caryes ms., cayres G, because 
elsewhere in this ms. the word is regularly 
spelled cayre, kayre (see glossary). There is 
of course no question that etymologically the 
word is cayren, OE". Teeyra, ' to drive.' But the 
word became practically fused in meaning and 
form in ME. with carien, so that carien might 
be used with the original meaning of cayren. 
This is best illustrated in Piers Plowman, 
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A-text, proL 29 ; of twelve mss., four hare some 
form of eairen, while eight have carien; in 
4.22 three have cairi)?, while ten have carieb\ 
The word in both cases means ' go/ and should 
etymologically be eairen. Therefore, in Ga- 
wain, in spite of the other spelling in 2120, 
1048, 1670, the temptation to " regularize " the 
reading of 734 ought to be resisted. 

1467 reads: Suande )>is wylde swyn til be 
sunne schafted. For schafted G reads schifted. 
1 am unable to cite any other instance of the 
verb shaften referring to the sun's beams, but 
there are so many cases in M. E. of the noun 
shaft, meaning figuratively the rays of the sun, 
that I feel the ms. should not be disturbed. In 
the Wars of Alexander, 1544 and 4816, we 
have the phrase "shaftis of be shire son." 
Pearl 982 reads: "be brok . . . bat 
schyrrer ben surane with schafteg schon." Pa- 
tience 455 has : " be schyre surane hit vmbe- 
schon, bag no schafte mygt be mouratauwee of 
a lyttel mote vpon bat man schyne." 

Three absolutely unnecessary changes have 
been made in 2053 bay ms., he 6 ; 1112 Jris ms., 
be G; 1514 bis ms., be G. 

In 1769 G 2 has capitalized ms. mare, mak- 
ing it signify the Virgin Mary (t. e., ' If Mary 
should not think of her knight, Great peril 
would exist between them' — Gawain and the 
lady). As Dr. Hulbert points out, however, 
the next stanza makes this appear not to be the 
meaning. Gawain was in danger of yielding 
to the gentle seductiveness of the lady, and 
might have done so had he not thought more 
of her (t. e., the lady's) knight, lest he ' should 
be traitor to that man who owned that man- 
sion' (1775). As Gawain is here being sub- 
jected to a severe test of his loyalty (loyalty, 
generosity, and curtesy were the three qualities 
especially demanded of the knight), the inter- 
ference of the Virgin would spoil the whole 
crucial part of the test, and seems inconceivable 
from such an artist as our poet. 1 If it be ob- 
jected that mynnen is not used in M. E. in 
the sense ' come to mind/ it may be answered 
that mare may be a fusion of mare he, a sug- 
gestion of Dr. Hulbert's. Furthermore, that 
the scribe did not understand the reference 
here to be to the Virgin appears from his 
regular spelling of her name elsewhere: 754, 
1268, 1942, 2140, mary. 

Putting 1283-87 into quotation marks 
greatly improves the sense. The punctuation 
of 2208, making it clear that wee loo is an ex- 
clamation, is another improvement. 

1 The ordeal of Gawain is not a " chastity test," as 
is commonly asserted. This will appear in Dr. Hul- 
bert's forthcoming paper on the poem. 



One set of facts about the ms. has been ob- 
scured by the E. E. T. S. editions. It has to 
do with the first lines — the short ones — of the 
rimed five-line bits at the end of the stanzas. 
These are correctly printed by B where they 
occur in the ms. They never occur in the posi- 
tions that they have been put into in the E. E. 
T. S. edition. They always, on the contrary, 
occur in the right hand margin, opposite some 
other line, sometimes the preceding, sometimes 
the following, and frequently some lines before 
the preceding line, where they often fit the 
sense much better. For example, 15 is oppo- 
site 12; 32 opp. 30 (it must, of course, refer 
forwards to 31) ; 55 opp. 53 (where it fits 
better); 80 opp. 77; 102 opp. 103; 125 opp. 
123; 146 opp. 144; 174 opp. 172; 198 opp. 
196 (with forward reference); 227 opp. 225; 
274 opp. 273; 296 opp. 294; 318 opp. 317; 
338 opp. 336 (does not fit); 361 opp. 360; 
385 opp. 384; 412 opp. 411; 439 opp. 437; 
462 opp. 460; 486 opp. 484; 511 opp. 509 
(fits better); 531 opp. 529; 561 opp. 560; 
585 opp. 583; 614 opp. 612; 635 opp. 634; 
other especially notable cases are: 1258 opp. 
1254; 1397 opp. 1395; 1714 opp. 1712; 1865 
opp. 1862; 1888 opp. 1886; 1947 opp. 1944; 
2020 opp. 2017. 

The student might well wish that the exact 
condition of the ms. in doubtful, "illegible," 
and other emended passages had been more 
explicitly described. I may, therefore, per- 
haps be pardoned for giving some additional 
information. The editor is not consistent in 
telling in his footnotes when letters and parts 
of words have been conjecturally supplied in 
blank or defaced spaces, and when they have 
been inserted where there is no space. In 312 
gry[n]del-layk there is room for one letter 
where n has been inserted. In 659 noub[er], 
the last part of the word has been badly 
rubbed; b is barely legible; as the word is at 
the end of the line, either -er or the abbrevia- 
tion for -er has been undoubtedly defaced. In 
1199 [in"), there is an erasure of two letters. 
In 1514 F[or], the ms. has been badly smudged 
over the -or; the o is faint but legible. In 
1516 le[des], the ms. is defaced; B prints 
le . . . ; only the I- is now really legible ; 
there is room for -edes. In 1706 h[ym], BM 
print hym without brackets ; M 2 prints h[ym] ; 
there is now absolutely no trace of the y or 
the nasal stroke above it, but there is room 
for the y plus the regular space between words. 
In 2171 we [re], at the end of the line, there 
is no trace of -re. Of course in all cases of 
the offset mentioned above, there are blank 
spaces on the original page. 

In the following cases there is no space in 
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the MS., and that fact is clearly stated in the 
footnotes: 286, 683, 751, 795, 1729, 1752, 
1815, 1825 (swere[s]), 1836, 1858, 2448 (the 
fn. is slightly misleading; the word hatj has 
heen inserted), 2461. 

In the following cases there is no space or 
erasure, hut no indication is so given in the 
footnotes: 100, 203, 591, 660, 803, 877, 1030, 
1069, 1092, 1129, 1357, 1413, 1479, 1580, 1611, 
1639, 1648, 1825 (swyftel[y]), 1861, 1936, 
1973, 2223, 2291, 2296, 2337, 2344, 2472, 
2506. 

In 1466 r[od]e, and 1467 wy[ld]e, a drop 
of water on the page has dimmed the ink, hut 
the bracketed letters are perfectly legible ex- 
cept the o of rode, which looks to me more 
like y, though it may be o. 

In 1213 g[aye], the scribe's pen seems to 
have been going badly, and it is impossible to 
make out what he intended the word to be. 
The g is very light and small, and the rest of 
the word trails off into a mere shriveled scrawl. 

In 43 make is written in a dark brown ink, 
very different from the regular ink, and in an 
entirely different hand from the rest, over a 
smudged erasure (cf. "hoge," 1441). In 81 
discrye, discry- is again in the dark ink and 
the second hand over a smudged spot; the -e 
is in the original ink and hand. In 1214 wel 
is in the dark ink and second hand above the 
line; a caret below the space between me and 
lykeg seems in the original ink and hand. 

In 1591 wy[s]test, the 5 is legible enough 
not to require brackets. 

In 1256 the ms. is perfectly clear in reading 
louue; there is no doubt about the reading. 
The footnote is misleading. 

In 2344 anger, the ang- is rubbed and faint, 
but legible, and there is a trace of the abbre- 
viation for -er. In 2440 sonde [r], the r is a 
trifle defaced but perfectly clear (G* reads 
Sonde). 

1540 toruayle. T. G. Foster, in Mod. Lang. 
Quarterly I (1897), p. 54, says: "I have 
looked at the Ms. carefully, and read trauayle, 
not toruayle; this reading suits the context ex- 
actly." I have examined this word with great 
care, and while I cannot speak with quite such 
assurance as Foster, I believe that the ms., 
while superficially looking like tor- rather 
than tra-, nevertheless probably ought to be 
read tra- ; the third letter almost certainly is a. 

There are a very few minor misprints. In 
345 Jris, the )> is broken. In 1303 knygt, the 
y is broken. In 1486 bi had better be printed 
with a capital B. In 1729 mon should be fol- 
lowed in the text by *. In 850 chefly should 
read chefly*. On p. 30, fn. 1, why the brackets ? 



On p. 32, fn. 1 should read ky»g. Why are two 
kinds of type — boldface and Eoman — used in 
the motto at the close of the poem? Nothing 
in the ms. justifies them. 



Thomas A. Knott. 
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On Vowel Alliteration in the Old Germanic 
Languages, by E. Classen. University of 
Manchester Publications, Germanic Series, 
No. 1. Manchester University Press, 1913. 
xi + 91 pp., 3 sh. 6 d. 

The extremely perplexing question of vowel 
alliteration in the Old Germanic languages has 
never been satisfactorily solved. The glottal- 
catch theory and the sonority or acoustic theory 
are both extremely doubtful. The above mono- 
graph seeks, by historical evidence, to throw 
light upon the theory of vowel identity as the 
original principle controlling vowel allitera- 
tion The work is divided into an Introduction 
and two Parts. The Introduction contains a 
concise history of the controversy. Part I con- 
tains an analysis of the three theories advanced, 
and Part II the author's investigation of 
minor monuments, and a comparison with 
Celtic, Finnish and Latin alliteration. The 
minor monuments of Germanic literature in- 
vestigated are confined to Beowulf, the Heliand 
and the Old Norse Eddie lays, Vjt'lundarlcvtiSa 
HyndluljoiS, prymskviVa and EymishviSa. The 
work is arranged in logical order, preparing the 
reader for the analysis and application of the 
vowel-identity theory by setting forth the diffi- 
culties involved in the glottal-catch theory and 
the sonority theory. The monograph as a whole 
affords a convenient survey as regards the thesis 
involved, but the author's efforts to make his 
work compact often leave much open to con- 
jecture and render Mb methods unclear. 

The principal objections to the glottal-catch 
theory advanced by the author are, (1) that 
it is not at all certain that the glottal catch 
ever existed in the Old Germanic languages; 
(2) that even if its existence be assumed, the 
sound could not have acquired such promi- 



